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ENTHRONED. 

Come, lay your tired head upon my heart, 
And let me kiss those eyelids far apart 
And white, with silken lashes shining down 
Upon sweet eyes all soft, and warm, and brown. 
Thus — let me push the masses of your hair 
Aside, and trace the veins o'er skin so fair 
And pure, I scarce dare touch, for fear you may 
Like some pale shadow slip and slide away. 
Give me your hands. All warm within mine own, 
They shall forget that e'er they toiled alone, 
That e'er they wrung themselves with cold, or fears 
That e'er they brushed away hot blinding tears. 
Too long you wore a proud and silent air. 
So like a royal queen's, I did not dare 
To even question with my loving eyes 
If your closed lips but held back weary sighs ! 

Why did I not your anger sooner brook, 
And speak ? You might have killed me with a look 1 

But then it would have been e'en sweet to die 
By a swift dagger-thrust from that loved eye. 
You smile — and perfect creeps the sunny light 
Of that slow smile up to your soft eye's height. 
Ah — you are all mine own, now. Not so, sweet ? 
From eye-lash to the tip of tiny feet ! 
You did not dream I loved you all those years ? 

The mem'ry of a kind act e'er endears 
The actor of it, to the hearts of those 
Who feel the action ; and a warm light glows 
Within them when remembering it. May you, 
Then, feel it a remembrance sweet and true. 
To think sometimes : ". He loved me all those years, 
All those long days and nights, while I wept tears, 
He loved me just the same as now." They say 
(And it is whispered in the court to-day), 
The queen, whose head uneasy wears her crown. 
Will sometimes passionately throw it down, 
And — like a woman — seek a peaceful rest 
For all her sorrows — on a subject's breast. 
You were my queen — your crown was still-lipped pride ; 
Now thaj you deign to cast it all aside, 
Let mine the loyal subject's bosom be 
Whereon you lay your dear head — willingly ; 
And thus — although you stoop a little so, 
'Twill raise me royally, to feel arid know 
That at the last my queen did come to me, 
And call me hers — and robe me regally 
In golden smiles and crimson-flushing joy, 
And scarlet kisses, passionate and coy; 
Then — with white woven arms caressing zoned, 
Behold me proudly thus — a king enthroned ! 

— Augusta von Buhna. 



AN A VILION OF THE WEST. 

Among the most touching passages in the most 
touching of all Tennyson's "Idylls of the King" — 
the " Passing of Arthur," occurs this announcement 
to Sir Bedivere by the blameless king, wounded unto 
death, if death were possible to the immortal : 

" I am going * * 

To the island valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or. any snow, 
Nor even wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea — 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound." 

Probably there are few close observers who have 
not remarked that anomaly in nature — the resem- 
blance of wide difference — how a homely face will 
suggest one exquisitely beautiful — how a stupid 
book will recall a masterpiece of literature — how 
an unlovely picture, little more than a daub, may 
remind of a gem of art, with a force and tenacity 
dwarfing ordinary comparison. During the summer 
of 1875, the writer, seriously ill, has had occasion to 
visit an island before unknown to him except by 
reputation ; and something almost oppressively Ar- 
thurian has woven itself around the locality, leading 
to the same necessity of button-holing a public and 
getting rid of the feeling, that existed with that type 
bore, the Ancient Mariner, when he grabbed at first 
one and then another of the unwilling wedding 
guests. The sick man of this episode, so far as he 
knows, is the very antipodes of the blameless King 
Arthur; though sorely wounded, it has been no 
sword of a caitiff knight, but the hard work and mild 
dissipations of modern society that have wounded 
him; and it is not too certain that he is speaking to 
a single Sir Bedivere among his whole circle of audi- 
tors. Then, his island of health-seeking refuge has 
scarcely a single feature of the poetical Avilion ; 



the winds blow around it, with a freedom, and often 
a violence, quite equal to that which they displayed 
about the " still-vexed Bermoothes ; " rain, hail, and 
snow are evidently no strangers to it in their appro- 
priate periods; and yet — and- yet — well, there is a 
suggestion of Avilion about it, as impossible to shake 
off as it probably is to convey to the mind of any 
reader who is a non-visitant. 

After this rhapsody of quasi-poetical introduction, 
the reader may be somewhat surprised, especially if 
of the eminently practical order, at discovering that 
all this which he will denominate as "fuss," has ref- 
erence to a very commonplace island on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, which, to the body of non-visitors, 
suggests a mixture of Coney Island and camp-meet- 
ing. In other words, Martha's Vineyard of the old 
discoverers, and latterly of the whaling fleets, before 
whaling fleets went down in the compelling presence 
of petroleum. 

Plain and concise English for much of the above 
and something to follow, is that the Island of Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, lying within twelve hours' sail of 
New York and four of Boston, is as little known and 
understood by the body of Americans outside of a 
certain limited circle, as anyone of the islands of the 
South Seas. That limited circle is composed of (1) 
the body of camp-meeting goers who have during 
past years visited the island from New Bedford an- 
nually at the close of August, and (2) the yachtmen 
of the different clubs who have been in the habit of 
touching at it on the way from Greenport or New- 
port, to their more easterly places of rendezvous. 
Outside of these circles, and a limited additional 
clientelle of curious pleasure-seekers, Martha's Vine- 
yard has been, and remains, as truly a terra incog- 
nita, as one of the upper Hebrides or a sealing resort 
at the South Pole. 

Geographically, those of us who did not play truant 
too constantly from school, know that Martha's Vine- 
yard is an island of some twenty miles in length east- 
ward and westward, by perhaps twelve to fifteen 
northward and southward, lying off the south coast 
of Massachusetts at about one-third of the distance 
to the extreme island of Nantucket — separated by a 
broken chain of islands from Buzzard's Bay, which 
so deeply pierces the southern portion of the State ; 
and forming between those islands and- itself Vine- 
yard Sound, the favorite passage of all vessels east- 
ward from Long Island Sound into Nantucket Sound 
and the open sea off the east coast and Cape Cod. 
It is also reasonably well known, as already indi^ 
cated, that in the prosperous days of whaling, it sent 
out from its chief port and capital, Edgartown, from 
Holmes's Hole, and minor ports, no inconsiderable 
rival of a fleet to the overweening ones of Nantucket 
and New Bedford, and the secondary one of New 
London. It is not quite so well known that, espe- 
cially in the adventurous taking of seals and sea 
lions in the South Seas, the men of Martha's Vine- 
yard were pre-eminent; though many, when the 
matter is recalled to their attention, will remember 
that one of the two " Sea Lions " of Cooper's splen- 
did nautical novel of that name, went out from 
Holmes's Hole, in rivalry with the other of the same 
designation from Oyster Pond on Long Island. 

As more modern information it may be recorded, 
that Holmes's Hole, properly speaking, exists no 
longer, except possibly in the government records 
and some of the more antiquated columns of marine 
intelligence — the name of that popular harbor of 
refuge against the wild storms of the eastern coast, 
having been changed by commen consent to the 
more euphonious one of Vineyard Haven. Edgar- 
town, if one may judge from all appearances, must 
have fallen sadly into decadence in its shipping in- 
terests, even beyond the general decline of the whal- 
ing fleet — as during the entire summer of 1875 the 
spars of a single three-masted square-rigger have 
peeped up above the houses of that town, looking 
sadly across the bay toward Oak Bluffs with the 
suggestion of a marine " last rose of summer." 

In the camp-meeting detail, which has for the past 
twenty years kept Martha's Vineyard more before 
the public mind than it could otherwise have been — 
perhaps there is even less occasion of "carrying 
coals to Newcastle " than in the particulars already 
noticed. Many years ago the Methodist connection 
became aware of the availability of the extensive 
groves of dwarf scrub oak, covering a large part of 
the bluffs of Tisbury, the northeastern portion of the 
island, for the purposes of their annual reunions and 
demonstrations ; and since that period, on the' high 
lands immediately back of what are now Oak Bluffs 



(hereafter to be more fully noticed), has grown per- 
haps the most singular collection of structures, more 
or less for purposes of worship, that can be found 
on the face of the earth. In the centre of this quasi- 
cOnsecrated ground, rise three enormous spars, sug- 
gesting at a distance the stripped masts of a ship, 
during nineteen-twentieths of the year, while below 
and around them stand seats for thousands, waiting 
for their brief occupanc)'. But during an eventful 
two weeks, commencing about the 15th of August 
and closing with the end of that month, those spars 
proudly support one of the largest tents in exist- 
ence, while under it the public worship of the de- 
nomination is almost equally constant and enthusi- 
astic. But this forms a far less notable feature, how- 
ever important, than another which has grown out 
of it: Around this central space has sprung up what 
may be called a village, or small town, of skeleton 
cottages, all the ribs of the structures remaining in- 
tact, and in many instances even the improvised fur- 
niture showing its weather-beaten shape within — the 
completion of each building, in the season, being 
found in the stretching of a canvas covering over the 
frame supplying roof, sides, and doorway. This is by 
no means universal, however, many of those close- 
surrounding cottages, even those intended only for 
camp-meeting occupation, being roofed and closed 
against the weather. No attempt can here be made 
at describing the pranks, in the way of streets and 
circles, played in the laying out of the grounds in 
the immediate vicinity ; though it may be said, with- 
out any attempt at derogation from the sacredness 
of the central spot, that the cottages become more 
perfect, and what may be called the cottage-camp- 
meeting life assumes more pronounced forms of 
grace and beauty, as the distance from the centre 
increases, and the shelter is reached of those thick 
oak groves which might have delighted the Druids. 
As the. season for the camp-meeting approaches, un- 
roofed cottage after cottage spreads its canvas roof, 
cottage after cottage unbars its doors and takes 
down its shutters — circles of flowers begin to show 
around the door-steps — the faces of women begin 
to be seen, and the prattle of children's voices is 
heard, where comparative silence and quiet have so 
long reigned ; and what before has seemed as a pen- 
dant to, the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, begins to 
be instinct with life, color, and an odd grace that 
must be seen to be appreciated. Still outside of all 
this, the true cottage-life of the Vineyard broadens ; 
the cottages become more r stable and more orna- 
mental, supplying rural homes all summer long to 
the residents ; and a virtual town, with all the con- 
veniences and appliances of one (even to a circu- 
lating library, and a horse-railway extending up from 
the Vineyard Heights landing), comes into being, all 
the while wearing a certain blended atmosphere of 
unreality, Orientalism, and faerie, impossible to du- 
plicate on this side of the Atlantic, whatever to par- 
allel it may be found on the other. 

As the scope of this article is not intended to 
touch the camp-meeting-life of the Vineyard, noth- 
ing more need be said on the subject, except to 
record that the Baptist denomination, emulous if 
not jealous of the Methodist popularity in that re- 
gard, have during the season of 1875 arranged for 
a corresponding place of their own, on what are 
known as the Vineyard Highlands, across the la- 
goon from the Methodist gathering-place and Oak 
Bluffs — out of which may grow a rivalry or a junc- 
tion of effort, according as one or another influence 
chances to prevail. 

But we have seen little or nothing, as yet, of the 
" Avilion," whose name and a certain dissimilar sim- 
ilarity have given title and excuse to this paper. To 
this then, briefly, as only space will allow. 

In the gazetteers, speaking briefly of Martha's 
Vineyard, and dealing with the island of years ago, 
will be found substantially this record ; " Soil poor, 
population chiefly occupied in fisheries." Now the 
fact is, that, as shown from the prevalence of the 
oaks, especially on the Tisbury end of the island, the 
soil is not naturally poor, as no such growth could 
possibly be found on a soil essentially mean. " Defi- 
cient in cultivation because the inhabitants are en- 
gaged in fisheries," would have been at once a 
more truthful and more comprehensive summing up 
of the capacities of the island. Certainly there is no 
deficiency in the growth of verdure or foliage, wher- 
ever fair opportunity for either is supplied ; and the 
atmosphere of the island is such as to keep both in 
that " fadeless green " so well known in the British 
Islands, but generally supposed to be impossible for 



